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cities on main highways. There are also the old ' free ' ports-
free in the sense that they were controlled by the resident
merchants.
Japan owes not a few of its cities to the ancient custom
that each new Emperor should build a new capital on the death
of his predecessor. Japan has thus actually had 60 capitals,
mostly between Lake Biwa and the Inland Sea. By far the
most important, however, is Kyoto, where the Court was estab-
lished in A.D. 794 and remained till the revolution of 1868. It
is to-day the western capital.
Kyoto is, indeed, one of the six great metropolis of Japan.
These great cities are Tokyo (4,978,390), Osaka (2,453,573),
Nagoya (907,404), Kobe (787,616), Kyoto (765,142), and Yoko-
hama (620,306). These figures show the populations in 1930,
and not only is the next city in order of size far behind (Hiroshima,
270,417), but it is different in character and belongs to the
group of ' indigenous' cities, of which 22 had populations of over
100.000 in 1930.1 The six great metropoles are strikingly western
in character, being modelled on American rather than European
prototypes.
Tokyo ranks next to London and New York as the third
largest city in the world. A large section was destroyed by the
earthquake of 1923, but the modern steel and concrete sky-
scrapers withstood the shocks. Tokyo is the business centre of
the country as well as a manufacturing town (see p. 606).
Yokohama was completely razed to the ground by the 1923
earthquake and the business of the port was transferred tem-
porarily to Kobe, but the population is now nearly 50 per cent,
greater than in 1920.
Osaka was primarily the port of Kyoto and its region but has
supplanted the old inland centre in size and importance.    It is
pre-eminently the cotton town and hence is called the * Man-
chester of Japan'.   From another point of view, owing to the
many waterways, it has been called the Venice of Japan.
Kobe is the deep-water port adjoining Osaka.
Nagoya and Kyoto both combine the ancient and modern,
Kyoto in particular being famed for its many temples.
Communications. The first railway in Japan was built
in 1872 between Tokyo and Yokohama, a distance of 18 miles.
In 1933 the railway mileage was 13,500, or more than half that
of the British Isles. A Railway Nationalization Programme
iln order of size Hiroshima, Fukuoka, Nagasaki, Hakodate, Kure,
Sendai, Sapporo, Yawata, Kumanoto, Kanazawa, Otaru, Okayama,
Kagoshima, Shizuoka, Saseho, Niigata, Sakai, Wakayama, Yokosuka,
Hamamatsu, Moji, Kawasaki.